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A PRAYER 

I pray that when the summer flees 
She will come again! 

I pray that when the harvest blooms 
Will come the rain ! 

I pray that when the birds fly south 
They will return e’er long 
And that when the blossoms come, 
We’ll have a song! 

I pray that when my life is done 
I’ll leave this mortal sward 
To seek at heaven’s portal 
The spring’s reward! 

—A. K. L. ’28. 



THE CANDLEHOLDER 



“/ will be a candle-holder and catch 
the drippings."- — Adapted. 



“Credits! Hours!” 
“Hours! Credits!” 



“Oh! Mercy! Why didn’t I take 
more subjects last year?” 

Such are the murmurings of the 
College Seniors. What difficulties 
they encounter, scrambling together 
at the last minute their wandering 
credits. Yes, it is true, my dear, they 
are only endeavoring to merit their 
loug-sought after “sheepskin.” 



Retreat. — What a bevy of things 
this word calls to our minds. Of 
course, as everyone knows, the true 
requisite of a good retreat is fo — ! 
Yes! Now don’t tell! Is it not pe- 
culiar that immediately after a re- 
treat so many of our girls plan to be- 
come nuns? How forceful are the 
words of a retreat-master! Funny, 
too, that our Divine Master calls so 
many young women at the same time 
to the religious state. Seriously, 
some have persisted in their ideas, 
and we are justly proud of them. We 
only wish more might find their life's 
happiness in doing God’s work. 



Who knows? Who cares? 

I often wonder what the people 
who cross our path each day are do- 
ing, where they are going, and why! 
A young mother hurrying home to 
her tiny babe; a brave, independent, 
young lad of ten years who thinks 
he knows more about kite flying than 
do his playmates; a little tot running 
home to “mummy” to have her sore 
finger tied up; a grandmother, per- 
haps misrteated after a life of pa- 
tience, hardships, and sweet endur- 
ance. 



Who knows why this one laughs or 
that one cries? Are there only gray 
lights in his life? Or is everything 
bright and dazzling? Who knows? 
And cruel as it may seem, who cares? 
Life goes on in its endless way, neith- 
er bothering nor caring about the 
next fellow, be he great or small. 
Who cares? The world continues to 
trudge its weary way to the end of 
time. Who cares about the other fel- 
low? “Each one for himself” is the 
motto today. Who wants to help the 
other fellow with his trouble? 

Who knows? Who cares? 



Will we not be glad when Lent is 
over? Dances, bridge parties, lunch- 
eons, and teas may then be given 
again in high colors. Everyone is full 
of pep, ready to try anything after 
the strenuous “stay-at-home” time of 
Lent. We feel couped up and long 
for the time to escape. New ventures 
are entered into with a vim. The 
reason? Why, new clothes, of course! 
It seems too bad that Easter Sunday 
should be spent in admiring other 
girls’ new clothes. 

“Isn’t Mary’s new outfit sweet?” 

“Yes, but I don’t like it as I do 
yours.” 

“Oh! thank you honey! Yours is 
stunning, too.” 

These are the sweet, outside re- 
marks with cruel, biting answers. Nat- 
urally, we each think our new Easter 
“duds” are the best. Why shouldn’t 
we? 

— Lucia Berger, ’28. 



GLIMPSES OF RAMONA 

The recent disaster in the San 
Francisquito canyon called to my 
mind the fact that just at the stage 
of this canyon, in the Santa Clara 
Valley, stands the ranch house known 
as Ramona’s home. Of course the 
story was not enacted here in real life, 
but this is the setting used by Helen 
Hunt Jackson in her novel. It is a 
wonderful old place with a balcony 
running along the south side where 
one may easily imagine Ramona 
standing, looking over the surround- 
ing country, covered in spring with 
the beautiful flowers and wild mus- 
tard through which the good Father 
Salvierderra made his way. 

One of my greatest desires was to 
be here in the early morning and im- 
agine everyone arising to sing hymns 
from the open windows. The descrip- 
tion o fthat old custom was to me one 
of the most beautiful passages in the 



bock. I finally had the pleasure of 
seeing this scene. 

Along one side of the house runs 
the stream where one can see 
Ramona washing the altar cloth torn 
so carelessly by Margarita. In the 
chapel, which stands a little to the 
west of the garden, there was said 
to be a torn altar cloth supposed to 
be the very one that Ramona mended. 
This fact illustrates the remarkable 
gift Helen Hunt Jackson had of ob- 
serving every detail of places she vis- 
ited, and later using that information 
to make her works more realistic. But 
part of these wonderful fruit orch- 
ards have been swept away by the 
angry waters and part of the beau- 
tiful scene thus destroyed. 

Far away from angry flood waters, 
close to San Diego Bay and the sea. 
is the old Spanish house known as 
Ramona’s marriage place. It is an 
old house built of adobe just one story 
high, but built around an open patio 
in the usual Spanish style. Inside are 
queer old rooms with uneven floors 
or in some cases just the bare ground. 
Most of these rooms are filled with 
old Indian weapons. The kitchen itself 
is separated from the house, and 
seems a very crude place now with 
the outdoor oven for cooking. In one 
of the rooms is an old chair said to 
have been used by Helen Hunt Jack- 
son when she was visiting these places 
to obtain local color for her story. 

But the whole beauty of the place 
is in the patio filled with flowers, a 
splashing fountain, and over all the 
blue sky. There are old curios in this 
garden, too. An old and primitive ox 
cart made and used by the Indians in 
some far dsitant day is to be seen. 
Along one side of the patio runs a cov- 
ered colonnade. One walks along here 
and finds on the wall an old saddle 
which was found on the desert with a 
note attached to it telling of the death 
of a woman and a child. This brings 
us back from dreaming of romance to 
the grim realty of those early days. 
But again one is called to dreamland 
upon reaching the end of the walk 
where stands a cool, mysterious 
shaded well, where one reads: 

“Quaff ye the waters of Ramona’s 
Good luck they bring and secrets tell, 
well, 

Blessed were they by a sandaled friar 
So drink — and wish for thy desire.” 
—Dorothy Hackett, ’29. 
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EDITORIAL 

Isn’t A1 Smith an American citi- 
zen? Wasn’t he born in the United 
States? Then why is there that gen- 
eral feeling both among his support- 
trs and antagonists that he will never 
reach the presidential chair? Ah, but 
we hear you say in a surprised tone 
of voice, “Don’t you know that he is a 
Catholic?” Is that a disgrace — does 
the fact that a man is a Catholic 
make him a sort of political outcast 
in this country where freedom of re- 
ligion and speech are constitutional 
privileges? 

Is a man ever asked to what relig- 
ion he belongs when the call for sol- 
diers goes forth? No. Look over 
the annals of any war and what do 
you find but that some of the bravest 
heroes of our army were and are 
members of this ancient and much 
despised faith. Is there any such 
distinction made in regard to the tax- 
payers? Of course not. 

In looking over a paper entitled 
the “Fellowship Forrum,” we were 
startled to see a title stating that if 
Mr. Smith were elected we would 
have a pope in the White House. 
Such a statement is not only false but 
ridiculous, and still there are appar- 
ently an enormous amount of people 
who are reading and believing such 
nonsense. 

People are accustomed to look back 
on the days of the Inquisition as hor- 
rible and intolerant, but isn’t there a 
political inquisition in progress now? 
Can it be that after all these centuries 
of co-called progress and civilization 
a man is considered ineligible to the 
presidency simply because he is a 
Catholic? What has become of all 



that much praised and famous toler- 
ance which is characteristic of 
America? 



RETREAT 

What a multitude of thoughts this 
single word can conjure. For us it 
takes on a little diferent meaning 
from that accepted by the majority of 
people. To every St. Teresa girl it 
signifies those three or four days 
which she spends in solitude and re- 
fection. Her reward is — peace and 
an all-pervading sense of happiness. 

The graduates especially value 
these few days, for ever afterwards 
they will look back on them as their 
last school retreat. It brings a little 
lime for thought and planning which 
otherwise would be lost to them in 
the rush of graduation. 

It is, indeed, a blessing that our 
retreat is held the first few days of 
Holy Week. After a week spent in 
such a manner, Easter takes on a new 
significance. Our joy on this occa- 
sion is enhanced by the feeling that 
we have made some preparation, no 
matter how slight, for this great 
feast. 



tie the fragments together with 
thread, and boil the whole in fresh 
milk by which they are cemented to 
each other. And again : The Lapland- 
ers use the fat of fish for shining 
their shces, as shoe polish is a luxury 
imported from Norway. This book 
absorbs cue’s interest from beginning 
to end, and one’s imagination is great- 
ly exercised in trying to understand 
the crude drawings that are scattered 
throughout. 



Another book of particular interest 
is a French catechism edited in Paris, 
1827, which was the property of Rev- 
erend J. M. I. St. Cyr. Father St. Cyr 
was one of the early missionaries to 
come into the Middle West, and he 
built the first Catholic Church in Chi- 
erge — St. Mary’s. His memory is 
reverenced at the Mother House of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, and he is 
buried near Nazareth Convent, six 
miles from St. Louis. This book was 
obtained from the Mother House for 
the old St. Teresa Library, and we 
Ihus inherited it. The Catechism.? is 
divided into two parts: Des Com- 

mandemens De Dieu, and Des Com- 
mandemens De L’Eglise. Its value is 
further enhanced because of the notes 
written here and there by Fathr Si 
Cyr, explaining or suggesting a ref- 
erence. 



ERUCTUS INTER FOLIA 

St. Teresa College has become the 
proud possessor of a collection of very 
o'd books. Some of them are over a 
century old, and a few of them inher- 
ited by us from old St, Teresa’s at 
Twelfth and Washington streets. The 
Mother House at Carondelet, St. 
Louis, has contributed a few of these 
rare books to our beautiful Library. 



One of the oldest and the most 
prominent in our collection was, at 
one time, the personal property of 
Cardinal George H. Wolsey, and bears 
his autograph on the title page. It is 
entitled A Tour in Lapland, and was 
first published in London in 1811 
from the original manuscript journal 
of Linneaus by James Edward Smith, 
president of the Linnaean Society. Re- 
gardless of the fact that the work is 
oyer a hundred years old, the mate- 
rial, style of writing, and points of 
interest do not differ from he books 
of today. 

This book relates the personal ex- 
periences of Linnaeus, in his explora- 
tions of Lapland, as written by him in 
the form of a diary. The work con- 
tains two volumes and extends over 
the period of time from May to Octo- 
ber, 1732; moreover we find that 
Linnaeus did his journeying systemat- 
ically and thoroughly as is proven by 
many little incidents of everyday life 
which he tells about. For instance: 
The common method of Laplanders 
for joining broken earthenware is to 



Probably, the most valued books to 
St. Teresa’s are two of Father Ber- 
nard Donnelly’s private collection 
which also bear his signature. Father 
Dcnne’ly came to Kansas City as a 
missionary priest and established the 
first Catholic Church here at Second 
and Cherry Streets. He was taken 
care of during and illness by the 
Sisters at old St. Teresa Academy, 
and it was, no doubt, through grati- 
tude that we received his books for 
our Library. The first book. Volume 
I of a Series of Calechistical Dis- 
courses., was printed in London in 
1814. As is plainly stated in th - 
preface, anything original or any af- 
fretion of learning has been carefully 
avoided in the preparation of these 
Discourses. They are intended 
solely for the instruction of those who 
need it, or for those to whom it will 
be of some use. 

The second book, by the same au- 
thor, Lc Nouveau Testament was 
translated from the ancient Latin edi- 
tion and published in Paris in 1830. 



The value of our collection cannot 
be estimated in money, and aside 
from the rarity of each book in itself, 
it is only on rare occasions that peo- 
ple have the opportunity of seeing 
such books. Therefore, we hope to be 
able to exhibit these in the near fu- 
ture. 

— Louise Walsh, '28. 
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THE PUBLIC MIND 

Lent certainly quiets everything 
and everyone— at least on the sur- 
face. . . . Everyone should rejoice, 
the college has had another student 
government meeting. The meetings 
have been postponed so many times 
that they seem to be more like month- 
ly instead of weekly preliminaries in 
the High School. The Seniors have 
had such wonderful enthusiasm. Oh 
• Spring is always a good ex 
cuse for languid > people. Instead of 
being known as just plain lazy, they 
now claim that they have spring fever, 
and, therefore, are not expected to 
move rapidly. . . How I despise cheese 
sandwiches! . . . Lent can’t end too 
soon if we are to have them on 
Wednesdays. . . The sophomores in 
the high school have taken up roller 
skating, but I wish to heaven they 
would find out that the middle of the 
locker-room is not the place to leave 
their skates. . . . Wasn’t that a lovely 
picture of Louise Walsh in the Inde- 
pendent? Didn’t it make you proud 
to think that such a girl was at the 
head of our student body? . . . Did you 
miss hearing our lilting voices on 
Tuesday and Thursday a few weeks 
ago? The reason for the pause was 
that Sister Agnes Blanche accompan- 
ied Mother Marietta on her trip 
South. . . . Ah-ha the seniors have 
their class rings and they’re certainly 
Prcud of them, and the fact that they 
are entirely paid for. . . . The College 
is going to appear in caps and gowns 
seme day soon. I was there the dav 
they tried them on and they really 
looked clever, especially Fran Hogan 
who looked like a typical college grad- 
uate (I’ll probably get ruined for that, 
but, nevertheless, she did) . . . Sister 
Evelyn, who has been ill for about a 
month, has resumed the teaching of 
Physics to the senior class, who, of 
course, are glad to see her. ... At 
last the basketball season has ended. 



The season was rather successful and, 
of course, everyone enjoyed the 
games. . . . How did you enjoy the 
lecture Rockhurst so kindly presented 
in the auditorium the other day? I 
hope you all enjoyed it as much as I 
did. . . . Even though graduation is 
about two months off, the chief topics 
of conversation among the seniors is 
what they are going to wear. When- 
ever you see two or more seniors to- 
gether and arguing rather hotly, you 
can be sure they are discussing the 
various merits of white and pastel 
shades, caps and gowns, etc. . . . Did 
you know that horseback riding is be- 
ing taken up by several members of 
the school? I hope they enjoyed it and 
its attendant evils. . . . The Prom is 
causing quite a flurry and quite a 
number of arguments have been had 
concerning it. . . . The retreat begins 
soon, and after our three days of re- 
tirement the Easter holidays will 
start. Bliss! 

Mary Edith McGee, H. S. ’28. 



THE LIBERTY MEMORIAL 

One of the most imposing and un- 
usual structures, and as William Al- 
Ien White says, “The most effective 
exhibition of human landscaping ever 
witnessed in this or Any other coun- 
try,” is our. .own Liberty Memorial. 
Because of the unusual element and 
because it is strikingly different, 
many people do not like or appreciate 
it. There has been much nation-wide 
criticism, especially in comparing it 
with various things, and one of our 
prominent Americans in speaking of 
it termed it “the silo.” 

The Memorial proper is a shaft 3G 
feet in diameter and 217 feet high. 
On the top is what one might call an 
altar upon which burns a symbolic 
flame, a beacon and a warning. This 
altar is guraded by the spirits oif 
Courage, Loyalty, Sacrifice, and 
Honor. 

This shaft stands in a Memorial 
court which is approached from the 
south by a large and picturesque mall. 
At the east and west ends of the court 
are two small buildings, one a Mem- 
ory Hall and the other a museum for 
the trophies of the World War. The 
walls of Memory Hal! are lined with 
maps showing the movements of the 
armies and navies in Europe and on 
the seas. On either side of the door 
are bronze tablets bearing the names 
of all those from Kansas City and vi- 
cinity who lost their lives in the war. 
In the museum are articles donated or 
loaned by people from all over tlv 
United States. There are guns, hel- 
mets, gas masks, swords, and variou ; 
other things that were used to carrv 
on the war, either by the United 
States or foreign countries. One 
could spend many hours in the mu- 
seum and still not see everything. 

Around the doors and windows of 
these two buildings is a kind of mo- 
saic work in blue, gold, and black. 



Large and beautiful urns stand on 
either side of the entrances to the 
buildings, and immense masked 
sphinxes guard the entrance .to the 
court. 

The ground north of the terrace 
formed by the court slopes down to 
the Plaza in front of the Union Sta- 
tion. On the vast wall supporting the 
Memorial Court, which is nearly five 
hundred feet long and fifty feet’ high, 
is a decorative Frieze depicting the 
li ogress of Civilization towards 
Peace. Two tides of humanity, one 
from the East and one from the’ West 
meet in the middle of the wall. The 
story begins at the ends of the walls 
with the ages of Chaos and Myths of 
the Eastern and Western peoples, and 
proceeds on the East to the Nativity 
of Christ, and then on the West to 
to the Crucifixion. At these two sig- 
nificant events in the history of the 
modern world, there is a pause in the 
movement of the processions, which 
then sweeps on through the succeed- 
ing centuries to the world of today. 
At the point where these two tides 
meet there is a great winged figure. 
The Spirit of America, typified as a 
young woman holding the children 
of the future in her arms. Near her 
are the children of the past crowded 
around. To the right and left are 
pictured the forces that are making 
for peace in America — the Church 
Education, the Press, the Law, 
Science, Medicine, the Army, Navy, 
Aviation, and the agencies of pity and 
succor. The whole monument is a 
wonderful and beautiful structure, 
and the Frieze when finished will be 
cne of the most magnificent works of 
art ever created. Both the idea and 
the way in which it is carried out 
are the main points which raise it to 
such a position. 

The imposing monument is erected 
at the geographical center of the New 
World where the East and the West 
come together. The fact that we 
Americans are deescendants of all the 
laces that appear in the line of march, 
and have inherited their culture ai'’ 
traditions is dramatically brought 
home to us by this significant monu- 
ment, built to the memory of all those 
who gave their lives to secure peace 
and further the progress of civili- 
zation. 

—Elizabeth Weber, ’29. 



SPRING 



When spring returns to Windmoor 
And the flowers begin to peep, 

It’s time to op’n the windows 
And let the sunshine creep. 

Then it’s time for hockey and tennis 
It’s time to go out and play 
To put aside all worries 
And let ourselves be gay. 

—Dorothy Dye, H. S. ’28. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S ELM 




Spring, passing, touched the elm tree 
And a vision then ensued. 



And its branches, softly swaying, 
Rocked the wee robin’s nest. 



There, profusely spread before me The breezes, tired of playing 

Was a fairy-tree, many hued. Lay there awhile to rest. 

—A. K. Low, ’28. 
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DIANE 



“Name and address?” 

“Diane Carter of 59 Lakeshore 
► Drive, Chicago.” Diane had traveled 

back and forth across the Atlantic so 
often that she knew just how to an- 
swer the passport authorities. 

“Age? Twenty-four. Married? 
Single. Height and weight? Five 
feet, four, and about 120.” 

The clerk paused and surveyed her. 
lllack hair, blue eyes, and fair com- 
plexion was how he described her on 
his paper. 

“Now, where are you going, why, 
and and for how long?” he took up 
his questioning. 

“To England, on pleasure. From 
th re I may go to France or Italy — 
will you please state that, so I won’t 
• be bothered with another passport — 

f and I’ll probably stay through the 

summer.” 

“All right. And what boat do you 
wish to sail on?” 

“The President Roosevelt, and I 
prefer the Colonial Suite.” 

Again the clerk glanced at her. Not 
many actually asked for that suite, 
for it meant an added $1,000. But 
from her feathered toque to her velvet 
slippers, Diane spelled aristocracy — 
and gold. So without another ques- 
tion she was assigned to that suite, 
given her passport and identification 
papers, and ushered out of the office. 

Several hours later the same clerk 
was asking the same questions of a 
hurried but usually good natured 
man. 

“I’m Guy Trent from the Hotel 
Pierpont, London, England. I’ve been 
over here on business, and I’m darned 
glad to be leaving. Give me the Colo- 
nial Suite on the President Roosevelt. 
Maybe I'll have a little peace then.” 
The clerk sneered to himself — to 
have done so openly would have cost 
him his job — but said civilly enough, 
“I’m sorry, but that suite is already 
reserved.” 

“How does that happen? It isn’t 
usually so popular.’’ 

“It was engaged just this morning 
by a young lady from Chicago. But 
the suite next to it is very comforta- 
ble.” 

“It couldn’t be with a woman next 
door. Aren’t there any bachelor ac- 
commodations?” 

“No sir,” responded the clerrk curt- 
ly. These woman-haters bored him. 
“Well, proceed,” ordered the other. 
“Age? Thirty-two, Weight and 
height? Six feet, two, ICO. Married? 
H— 1 no!” 

“Where are you going, why, and 
for how long?” 

“I'm going home because I’m sick of 
your money-mad, woman-suffrage 
country; and I’m going for good. 
Anything else?” Sir Trent savagely 
blew smoke from his cigarette. 



“Your description,” answered the 
clerk quickly filling in the allotted 
spaces with black hair, black eyes, 
and complexion. “That’s all.” 
“Thank the Lord.” 



But the sailing of the President 
Roosevelt several days later brings 
both ihe girl and the man back into 
our story. 

Be came aboard an hour before sail- 
ing time, instructed his man to have 
his dinner clothes ready, and went 
out and joined a group of men who 
had already begun to play deck golf. 
The girl rushed up the gang-plank 
one niinute before the whistle blew, 
striving to hold candy and orchids, 
and to get her maid on board with- 
out leaving more than two pieces of 
luggage behind. 

As she followed a steward down the 
dick to her stateroom, the tugs jerked 
the liner away from the pier and her 
flowers fell at the feet of Guy Trent. 
For a weman-hater he stared unnec- 
essarily long at her, his companions 
tcld him, as he handed back her flow- 
ers. But she hardly noticed it was a 
man who was serving her, and cer- 
tainly did not see his attractiveness — 
which was an agreeable surprise to 
him though he hated to admit she was 
of the least consequence. His outlook 
on marriage and women was the re- 
sult of being cursed with this world’s 
blessings of appearance and money. 
He was not 1 a woman-hater at heart, 
but tried to dodge behind that mask 
for fear of being “caught” for one or 
all of his assets. That a girl would 
perceive his personality, his kindly 
disposition, or his real self, never en- 
tered his head. And he had pretended 
so long that it came very natural to 
avoid them now. 

He was disgusted to find that he 
had been seated at the Captain’s table 
when he had hoped for a little table 
alone in a corner or, at best, with a 
few of his friends — men of course. 
But he was not as disgusted as he 
tried to be, when he saw that one of 
the ladies whom he was seaed be- 
tween was the late comer. The Cap- 
tain introduced everyone at his table, 
and Diane smiled and acknowledged 
Trent, but did not attempt to enter 
into conversation with him. The man 
on her right was quite enamored with 
her and so endeavored to monopolize 
her attention. She was easily the 
best-dressed and the loveliest lady at 
the table, while the same could be 
said of Guy in the masculine way. 
Yet likes did not seem to attract likes, 
and he was getting just a little upset 
about it. 

But it was two days later before he 
would really admit that he wanted to 
talk to her. Each time he had met 
her on deck, she had nodded, but that 
was all. His friends wached the two 
with carefully concealed interest and 
really felt sorry for him when he 
would not enter a game in which she 
was already playing, or would not 
dance with her at night, rightly sur- 
mising how much he wanted to. They 



wondered if Diane saw through him 
and if she was the least bit inter- 
ested, too. She did, and she was, tho’ 
no one aboard ship knew it. She 
knew nothing about him beyond his 
name, and she was not the kind to 
ask questions and then stalk her prey. 
Her intuition or something or other 
told her that he was noticing her, but 
was also holding back for some rea- 
son. 

Then one afternoon as a steward 
was t ringing her tea, he was sent for 
by a superior officer. Guy, standing 
near, quickly realized his chance, and 
took the tray from the man. Striding 
up to her chair, he set it in front of 
her without a word. Seeing a tweed 
jacket instead of the usual white lin- 
en one serving her, Diane glanced up 
inquiringly. 

“Sir Trent!” She hoped he had de- 
liberately arranged the incident, but 
was determined the advances would 
ccme entirely from him. 

“Have I spoiled it? I’m not a very 
good waiter, I know, but the steward 
was recalled, and asked me to hand it 
to you.” 

“It was very kind of you.” She 
smiled benignantly, but remained si- 
lent. 

“Could— would you mind if I took 
tea with you today. You know we 
English make a very friendly affair- 
out of it, and my friends all seem to 
be busy right now.” She couldn’t 
very well go into the smoker and find 
the fellows drinking and chatting, he 
knew. 

‘Please do. To me, tea is a waste 
of time unless I have someone to talk 
to.” 

A half hour later both were hold- 
ing their tea, cold and untouched, so 
absorbed were they in each other. 
Trent, in spite of his impatience to 
hear about her, had told Diane a 
great deal of his rather uneventful, 
bachelor life, and while he made it 
clcear that he was not, ,nor never had 
been married, he prayed that he 
hadn’t revealed his former skepticism 
of women. “In London, I’ll stay at 
the Hotel Pierpont until my place in 
Winshire can be gotten ready,” he 
concluded. “Where are you bound 
for?" 

“I’m visiting my uncle for the first 
time in years; I’ll be quite lost in Lon- 
don, I’m afraid. But tell me, were 
you in the States long?” Diane swung 
the conversation back to what she was 
most interested in learning. 

“Long enough,” sighed Guy and 
then quickly covered this questioning 
reply with, “but you see, I stayed in 
New York, and you know that’s a ter- 
rible place.” 

“Terrible? Not at all. But per- 
haps I'm partial because I’ve lived 
there all my life.” Too late she re- 
alized that she had given way on her- 
self. She trusted that he hadn’t no- 
ticed what she said. Oh, but he had. 

“In New York? Why, I thought 
you were from Chicago.” Diane 
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raised startled eyes to his, surprised 
that he should know anything about 
her false address. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Oh — well,” Trent laughed nervous- 
ly, wondering at her agitation, “I 
wanted the suite you occupy, and 1 
was told a young lady from Chicago 
had already engaged it. But perhaps 
I misunderstood — .” 

“Yes, you must have.” He thought 
she sounded relieved, and he was sure 
he hadn’t misunderstood. He won- 
dered why, but the reason that a 
week ago would have come to him, 
that Diane was just a designing, de- 
ceitful girl — now never entered his 
head. 

“Who is your uncle? Perhaps I 
know him — .” 

“Oh, no — you wouldn’t.’’ 

“I know a host of people in Lon- 
don.” 

"But not — not him. He doesn’t live 
in London.” 

“But you said — .” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss. Tele- 
gram.” 

Diane mentally blessed the steward 
for interrupting as she took the mes- 
sage. After reading it, she slipped 
it into her pocket. 

“Now what am I to do? Unc'e 
won’t be back from his huning trin 
until three days after I land. And — .” 
“And now you have no place to go?’’ 
finished Guy. 

“Exactly,” she murmured flushing 
a little, “not until he returns.” a 
“Why not visit in London?” A 
reason, that if he had known it would 
have made Trent uneasy, prompted 
her to agree. 

“I might as well. But it has been 
so long since I left London I’ve quit 11 
forgotten it. Can you suggest a good 
hotel?” 

“Why, the Imperial — the Ritz-Carl- 
ton — any number of them. But I have 
it! Why not stay at my hotel? It’s 
more of a club, and you’ll find a lot 
of Americans there. And if you hap- 
pen to care for golfing or dancing, it’s 
just the place for you.” This time 
an objective which would have caused 
him much joy, for it was a purely 
personal one, made her consent wit 
a grateful smile. 

“I love them both; and I’ll feet' 
much more at home with a few of my 
fellow countrymen about.” 

“Then, may I wire ahead and make 
reservations for you?” She readily 
assented and so from tea time to din- 
ner hour they discussed London, the 
Pierpont, and people aboard ship as if 
they were life-long friends; but Diane 
kept the conversation off her uncle. 
When the first gong for dinner sound- 
ed she jumped up, and taking her veil 
and gloves from her pocket, Diane 
bundled her belongings together and 
departed for her suite. But not be- 
fore Guy had arranged to dine and 
dance with her that evening. 

Blissfully, he watched her go down 



the deck until she disappeared; then 
as he turned to go downstairs, he no- 
ticed a crumpled telegram at his feet. 
He picked it up and smoothed it 
before it came to him that it was 
Diane’s. But his eyes had caught the 
words, and what he read caused sur- 
prise, dismay, and then anger to rush 
through him. For this telegram did 
not in the least tally with what Diane 
had read. It was hers, but it stated 
that her ring had been found under 
her bedroom rug after she had gone. 
It was signed “Betty.” 

“What under the sun had caused 
her to misread it? Why had she both- 
ered to lie about it, as the informa- 
tion had come voluntarily? Had it 
anything to do with her confused 
statements concerning her uncle? Had 
she really an uncle in England?” Guy 
stopped his questioning with a jerk, 
before he could question the sincerity 
of her friendship, before he would 
allow his old skepticism to return in 
regard to her. 

He said nothing about finding the 
telegram, and that night amused his 
friends by showering attendance upon 
Diane; and he continued to do so so 
the rest of the trip. And when they 
learned that Diane and Guy were 
leaving for shore together, they told 
each other that another bachelor had 
been lured from their midst. 

Diane and Trent arrived at the ho- 
tel together, he matching for any pe- 
culiar actions from her, and she torn 
between friendship and her objective, 
with the latter conquering. The fol- 
lowing day he tested her on the golf 
links and found that happily she was 
as sincere about it as she had been 
about dancing. In fact, she fittd in 
beautifully with the atmosphere of tin 
club, and Guy often came to the con- 
clusion that he was misjudging her. 
only to have the memory of that tele- 
gram pop up and make him watch her 
still more closely. Diane, on the other 
hand, unaware of his possession of the 
telegram, believed she was making 
progress, and, while she was enjoying 
evry meinute, she hoped to be able to 
strike soon, and then to disappear. 
Guy was entirely too well liked by 
some young ladies there for Diane’s 
comfort; but she realized her whole 
mission would become a farce if she 
fell in love — with Guy; and she was 
strong-headed enough to prefer to go 
through with what she had started. 

Two days later another telegram 
came to Diane — and though Guy 
could not know about it, he was won- 
dering if she had forgoten her story, 
or just what she would do on this 
day. He was in the lounge when she 
came down apparently avoiding him. 
He didn’t know how she hated calling 
her own bluff with her goal so near. 
But he did know that if she was as 
clever as he thought she was, she 
would either leave or put forth a new 
story; and he, not wishing to lose out 
on either, determined to stay close to 
her all day. Accordingly he suggested 
a drive down to his estate. He won- 
dered at her shining eyes, and the 



brightness of her smile as she assent- 
ed. A more vain man might have at- 
tributed them to sentiment. But not 
Guy. He felt that she was about to 
confirm his skepticism of her sex, that 
she was not going to be a bit differ- 
ent from the rest. He tried not to 
think of the question he would have 
asker her had she had been all he 
wanted her to be. 

It was a glorious day and reavealed 
the beauty of his home to advantage. 
It was a country estate that boasted 
of the fastest horses and the loveliest 
flowers in the district. As the’- 
walked about the grounds, viewing 
green lawns and lily ponds, Diane fell 
to dreaming of the girl who would 
some day be mistress of it all. N ■ 
doubt it would be one of those at the 
Pierpont, or perhaps he was already 
engaged. And Guy suggested that 
they go into the house, when he found 
himself picturing the joy it would be 
to have her in his garden always. A 
change came over her that Guy could 
not explain when they went into his 
rambling, casement windowed home; 
it seemed as if she was expecting 
something, and outside of tea, Guy 
could think of nothing to offer her. 
His house was as lavish and luxurious 
as his grounds, and Diane went into 
ccstacy over everything he showed her. 
But his library was most interesting 
of all; he had there a splendid collec- 
tion of books, several fine pieces of 
statuary, and one wall was covered 
with oil paintings. Before a smal 1 
one of these he led her, and turned on 
the electric lights surrounding it. 
They revealed that famed painting of 
the abstract “Faith, Hope, Charity,” 
Guy told her. 

“That is my prize possession, ’’ Guy 
told her. 

“Really? You’re sure you wouldn’t 
sell it?” she teased. 

“I’m sure. I’ve been offered fabu- 
lous sums for it. But no one can 
get it away from me.” 

Uninterested for the time being in 
what Guy would or would not do, 
Diane glanced at her watch and sug- 
gested returning to London. 

“Why so soon?” Guy wanted to 
know. “Are you bored here?” 

“Oh, no! But you see I’m leaving 
at four this afternoon.’’ 

And despite her intention, Diane 
raised her head and let her eyes meet 
his. 

“Diane!” he cried, and Diane saw 
her mission becoming a farce, and 
didn’t mind at all now. But that lit- 
tle slip of yellow paper again rose 
between them, and Guy altered his 
tone. 

“That’s tco bad. I had hoped for a 
little tea party.” 

“I’m sorry. But won’t you ask r 
again?” Diane didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry because the spell had 
been broken. 

“Of course. We’ll have a standing 
date for the next time you come to 
London.” 
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And both wondering if that date 
would ever be kept, drove slowly 
back to town. Then, much to his sur- 
prise, Diane called a taxi, and smil- 
ing goodbye to him, went away. To-' 
late he considered following her — for 
he had not caught the address she 
had given — and he stood staring after 
her vanished cab, trying to figure he! 1 
out. If he could have seen the tear 
that she brushed away impatiently, he 
would have been wildly happy. But lv- 
didn’t, and so he remained woefully 
mystified. 

The last place on earth that Guy 
would have expected her to go was 
just where Diane went— to her un- 
cle’s country home a few miles out of 
London. Returning after her absence 
of five years, Lord Carter expected 
Diane to be radiantly happy and en- 
thusiastic. Instead she ran into his 
outstreched arms and sobbed; for joy, 
he thought, until after fifteen min- 
utes of it, he concluded it must be 
about something else. 

“Diane, are you ill? Is your visit 
here so unhappy? Why are you car- 
rying on so?” 

"I’m sorry dear,” she replied. 
“Please believe me when I say I adore 
being with you again. And you are 
not at all the cause of my outburst,” 
she told him, daubing at her eyes, 
“another man is.” 

, “Another man? Diane, do be more 
explicit. Are you married?” 

“Worse than that. I’m in love, — 
and he turned me down.” 

“Fancy that! The blighter!” 
growled her uncle. Then he suddenly 
realized that his niece must have been 
unconventional and proposed herself. 
“Diane, what do you mean, ‘turned me 
down?’ Surely you didn’t propose to 
a man.” 

“No, dear, not in words. But he 
didn’t mistake my meaning,” she 
smiled ruefully. Together they walk- 
ed to the drawing room, followed by 
a servant carrying Diane’s numerous 
bags. 

“Shall I take these to your old room, 
Miss?” he requested. 

“Please, Tim, all but that small 
package.” 

The man withdrew, minus the pack- 
age, and Diane, unwrapping it, told 
her uncle wrathfully, “This is the ex- 
press cause of my trip over here. I 
tried to buy it from its owner while 
he was in America. I didn’t succeed 
and so, incognito, I followed him here, 
and finally got it. But I had to leave 
my heart in its place, and now I hate 
ft and all art collectors. “It” was the 
treasured picture of the abstract 
“Faith, Hope, Charity” that until six 
o’clock that afternoon had hung in 
the den of Guy Trent. 

But Lord Carter did not know this, 
and if he had, he would not have be- 
lieved that Diane had driven out to 
Trent’s home after leaving him on the 
steps of the Pierpont, had gone by 
his servants and into the den, on the 
pretext of leaving a bag, slipped the 
picture off its hook and under her 



coat, and continued on her way. 

But her former desire for the paint- 
ing had vanished into her hate of Guv 
and the determination to “get even.” 
Now that she had, she lost all interest 
in it, and in the following days tried 
to forget. She was not very success- 
ful, though, and her uncle at last un- 
derstood that she was unhappy. Man- 
like, he had forgotten all about her 
dislike for art and its collectors, and 
so decided to buy something lovely in 
that line for her and thus make her 
happy again. Accordingly, Lord Car- 
ter sent a message to one of his 
friends, inviting him to dine and of- 
fering to buy from him a piece r 
statuary that he had before rejected. 
Unmeaningly, he forgot to mention to 
Diane that they were having a guest 
for dinner, so that she came down to 
what proved to be the most important 
dinner of her life, looking a “frigh” 
in a foamy cream lace gown wb 
more than complimented her wistful 
eyes and becomingly cut hair. 

A few minutes before her entry, the 
guest arrived and was announced to 
Lord Carter in the drawing room. 
They were old friends, and it was 
easy to see that Lord Carter thought 
a lot of his guest. They examined the 
statuary the man had brought, 
though no mention of who or what 
it was for was made, and then Lord 
Carter wanted his opinion on a new 
picture he had. When it was pro- 
duced, the guest threw down his cig- 
arette in astonishment, and cried 
somewhat angrily, “What are you do- 
ing with my stolen picture?’’ 

“Wha-a-? Your picture? Stolen 
picture?” Lord Carter suddenly ques- 
tioned the sanity of the other. 

“Yes, my picture! It was taken 
three weeks ago from my den. I 
can’t imagine how you got it, but I’m 
pretty sure it was stolen by a deceit- 
ful, flippant American girl who made 
friends with me on the boat on my 
way home. She was peculiar — though 
attractive — and lied like the devil. 
Said she had an uncle in London or 
nearby, and if she did, I’ll eat my 
hat!” 

“Young man, here’s your hat. You 
are speaking of my niece,” Lord Car- 
ter was not conscious of his wit. But 
he instinctively saw through Diane’s 
story and furthermore realized that 
she was being insulted. He forgot that 
she was in the wrong. 

“Your wh--at?” gasped Guy. 

“Yes, it must be. Wasn’t her name 
Diane Carter?” 

“Y-es. But I thought, of course, it 
was fictitious.” 

“And why should it be? She told 
you she had an uncle in London, didn’t 
she? And you knew a Carter near 
London, didn’t you?” 

“Y-es. But anyone could say that. 
And she acted so darn queer about it. 
Besides, I forgot about you.” 

“That’s no excuse. No excuse at 
all. Doubting a girl’s word because 
you didn’t happen to remember the 
name. You don’t know everybody in 




“But please let me explain,” he 
begged. 

"You don’t need to; you've said far 
too much already.” 



London. Do you? You don’t have to 
know a person’s history to believe in 
them. Do you?” It suddenly came to 
her uncle that this was the boy whom 
Diane loved, and who had turned her 
down. He didn’t quite understand 
that part of it, but he’d find out. 

“My boy,” he said in a milder tone, 
“I’m sorry to hear you say such things 
about my niece, and sorrier still that 
you have grounds for saying them. 
But she’s guilty and shall be punished. 
Call the police; she’s here for them 
to arrest.” 

“Arrest? Why, don’t be absurd. 
Neither of us would stand for it. Be- 
sides, it’s necessary because there’s 
no harm done.” 

“No harm done? She stole, and 
that makes her a thief. Doesn’t it? 
And thieves are punishable by arrest 
and imprisonment. Aren’t they?” No 
Carter will disgrace our name and 
make no attempt to cleanse it. She 
shall pay!” He raved on, “And don’t 
you say ‘us.’ I’ll do as I please. She’s 
my niece. Isn’t she?” 

“But it’s my picture. She could 
have that d — n thing, or anything else 
I possess, if only — .” 

“Well?” prompted his opponent. 

“Guy!” This was uttered by a vis- 
ion in a foamy, cream lace dress. 

“Diane! Darling,” Guy cried, and 
rushed toward her with outstretched 
arms, but she side-stepped him and 
presented a frigid appearance. 

“I’ve heard everything you said, so 
don’t ‘darling’ me. I’m only surprised 
that you weren’t more enthusiastic 
for having me arrested,” and her chin 
went up another five degrees. 

“But please let me explain — ” he 
begged. 

“You don’t need to; you’ve said 
(Continued on page 17) 
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A VIEW OF HOLLAND 

Arising one morning we found our- 
selves to be in Holland after a safe 
voyage across the choppy channel. 
From the dock we had to take a bus 
to catch the tram for The Hague. 
The very first thing which caught 
my eyes were the much heard of 
Dutch windmills, characteristic of the 
Dutch people. But after my curiosity 
on this score was satisfied, my atten- 
tion was quickly drawn to the unusual 
flatness of the country. Although 
this country is not considered beauti- 
ful, it appears most attractive to the 
traveler. It looks like a great room 
covered with windmills, cattle, and 
trees, all of which make a lovely sil- 
houette against a bleu sky. These 
windmills may be thought of no use, 
but if it were not for them the land 
would submerge. As it is these mills 
pump the water out of the marshes 
into the canals. 

As we rode through the streets — 
if I may call them that — little nar- 
row cobblestone roads through which 
one of these big buses was barely able 
to pass, I noticed at nearly every 
house a woman in her quaint little 
dress. She was either washing win- 
dows or scrubbing steps. Cannot you 
just see those little old Dutch women 
on our famous Dutch cleanser? You 
do not wonder that the manufacturers 
in this country have chosen these lit- 
tle Dutch women as their symbol. W 2 
saw a great many men and boys, 
either riding bicycles or lumbering 
along in their big old wooden shoes, 
the first bit of original Dutch cos- 
tume we had seen. The men did not 
seem to have anything in particular 
to do, for the women do most of the 
work. 

After traveling some miles we 
caught the train for The Hague, ar- 
riving there around noon. The Hague, 
the capital, is somewhat more modern 
than the other Holland cities. The 
buildings and streets have not those 
pecularities which distinguish so 
many Dutch cities. The canal-like 
streets and old-fashioned buildings are 
noticeably absent and yet, with all 
these improvements, it is undeniably 
Dutch atmosphere. Another attrac- 
tion of The Hague is the spacious 
park which lies between the city and 
the sea. The drive is about three 
miles long, overshadowed by oaks and 
elms. In through here we saw many 
lovely villas, among which was the 
queen’s. At the end of this gorgeous 
lane, the fashionable watering place 
of Holland is situated. This is as mod- 
ern and up-to-date as any seashore re- 
sort, and is patronized by the very 



elite. The inhabitants, as in The 
Hague, still maintain some of their 
customs. 

From here we journeyed to Amster- 
dam, the metropolis of Holland. This 
is truly a Dutch city with its many 
canals and bridges. Why! every 
place I looked there was a bridge, 
sometimes one which moved up and 
down at regular intervals. Many of 
the bridges are so low that a man 
standing on one of the big flat boats, 
(hat are in the canals, cannot pass 
under without stooping down. 

Noticing that a number of these 
beats had regular family washings 
strung across them, I made an inquiry 
and learned that the family, stable, 
farm-yard, and express cart, all are 
aboard the big floating house, and in 
this way the father is never com- 
pelled to be absent from his family 
while transporting merchandise from 
town to town. 

The Kalverstraat, one of the oldest 
and principal business streets of Am- 
sterdam, is lined on either side with 
shops installed for the greater part 
in very old houses. These houses 
have been remodeled and modernized, 
but retain their picturesque old gable 
roofs with huge iron hooks which are 
still used for hoisting furniture and 
goods. The majority of these shops 
sell jewels, particularly diamonds 
which are the principal product of 
this city. Another very interesting 
place is the Ryksmuseum in which 
you find a rich collection of the old 
Dutch Masters, among which is Rem- 
brandt's celebrated “Night Watch” — 
masterpieces by Jan Steen Ruysdael, 
Vermeen of Delft, Jordaens, Rubens, 
and Van Dyck. 

On Sunday morning we started out 
to church and was told of a little 
place called The Beguinscourt — a 
home for about three hundred old la- 
dies of the Catholic faith, who live 
there in their own little houses sur- 
rounding their chapel. In this chapel 
each person has his own chair, which 
when he wants to kneel down, he has 
to turn around. In the same court- 
yard is a small chapel used as a place 
of worship by the British Presbyter- 
ians. 

Next we sojourned in Valendam, a 
village of fishermen. It is truly a 
Dutch village with all the little old 
one-story houses so close together that 
there is not even room to pass. Their 
doors open right out on the narrow 
cobblestone road. In front of each 
door stood two or three or more pairs 
of wooden shoes, which people took off 
before going into the house so as not 
to get the floor dirty. These people, 
although only a few miles from a 
large city, preserve unchanged the 
primitive habits of their forefathers. 
They have thick ruddy complexions 
with deep wrinkles in their faces, blue 
eyes, and golden hair. Both men and 
women are unusually large. The cos- 
tume of the men consists of high- 
buttoned jackets, bagy trosuers, long 
stockings, and, of course, the wooden 
shoes. The women are still more pe- 



culiar in their dress. They wear a 
lace cap startched very stiff. When 
it is on, the points on the side curl 
very prettily. A bodice which is 
long enough to cover the top of the 
huge striped skirt is worn over twelve 
skirts! Over this is tied an apron. 
And the wooden shoes complete the 
costume. 

On we roamed until we reached the 
place where all the fishing boats were 
harbored. Such a beautiful array of 
colors you have never seen. Each 
sail was a different color and ap- 
peared from a distance as a beautiful 
rainbow. 

From the dike we took a small mo- 
tor boat for the Isle of Marken. Here 
the people are as unchanged as they 
were a century ago. They intermar- 
ry so that they are all related. 

We headed back to the mainland 
and Amsterdam. Then we left 
quaint, old Holland with its canals 
and picturesque windmills. 

— Ikene Hausaman, ’28. 



STUDENTS’ SPIRITUAL 
COUNCIL 

The enthusiasm of St. Teresa’s girls 
in the spiritual field has steadily in- 
creased. The bulletin board shows 
this by the number of communications 
received, the prayers said for the Mis- 
sions and other good cau^fes, and the 
numbers who attend the holy hour de- 
votions on the third Sunday. 

Many interesting letters have been 
received from Father Lord about hn 
great work among hundreds of chil- 
dren of our colleges and academies. 
We are proud to see the good work 
“marching on” and rejoice in the en- 
thusiasm manifested everywhere. We 
are working for the good cause, too, 
and rejoicing "because ivc want to." 

Lent has been well observed judg- 
ing from the number of rosaries said 
and stations of the cross made. 

The delegates for the first conven- 
tion of Student Sodalities of Our 
Lady, to be held in St. Louis on Au- 
gust 17, 18 and 19 are Frances Ho- 
gan and Mary Edith McGee. These 
girls will represent St. Teresa Colleg > 
and Academy at the coming conven- 
tion. 

On March 19 one of our former col- 
lege girls, Agnes Coomes, now known 
as Sister Anna Marie, took her vows 
at St. Joseph’s in St. Louis. She is 
one of many who have gone from our 
midst to work in the Lord’s vineyard. 
It is gratifying to know that seven- 
teen of our former graduates are now 
religious. 

We were very much interested in 
the Ladies’ Retreat given by Father 
Breen of Denvr at St. Tresa’s. About 
fifty ladies attended and were 
lighted with the fine retreat. 

But most of all we are happy over 
our own retreat whc»h has just been 
finished. Father Porter of Rock- 
hurst gave us a very spiritual retreat, 
and all are going home for the Easter 
holidays holier and happier for it. 
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Winter has been erased from the 
foreground and into his places has 
stepped that alluring thing — Spring! 
She now reigns supreme over Wind- 
moor, turning it into a veritable fairy- 
land of green foliage and budding 
flowers, and with unlimited energy 
she directs the activities on the cam- 
pus. She has brought with her many 
new interests as well as a spirit of 
enthusiasm which is evident in both 
the college and academy. 

The newest interests and the ones 
into which the most enthusiasm has 
been put are the College Assembly 
and the Student Government Organi- 
zation. It is the first time in the 
history of the school that Student 
Government has been established, and 
hence it is with pride that we note 
how adequate the college is proving 
itself to be. Proof demanded? Very 
well. Where are your eyes that you 
have not seen the college girls strut- 
ting haughtily around in caps and 
gowns (with perhaps jsut a shadow 
of fear in their eyes due to the unus- 
ual proportions of their caps) ? 

And such important problems as 
are presenting themselves before the 
Assembly! At a recent meeting de- 
tails concerning a school prom were 
discussed. Upon the decision of the 
college to aid the high school in giv- 
ing their annual prom, preparations 
were made for this interesting event 
which will be held on April 19, at 
Hillcrest Country Club. Formerly, 
the annual dance has been given bv 
the senior class alone. This again 
proves that there is truly a new spirit 
at Windmoor, a spirit of initiative, 
of resource. 

With all this business the college 
girls somehow find time to play. 
There is a loud scraping of chairs 
along the floor, much yelling through 
the halls, such exclamations as “Oh, 
H they draw my name first, you can 
bet I’ll take that precious dorine,” 
and "Just my luck, if I'get drawn at 



all to be last and have to take that 
old — and then all is in readiness 
for the college benefit card party for 
the Missions on March 7 at 3 o’clock. 
Did you see all the “old’’ girls and all 
the mothers? They helped very much 
to make it a success. 

Together with this new spirit, we 
find many new faces, especially 
among the faculty. Sister De La 
Salle has taken the place of Sister 
Florentia as Librarian, and is fast 
finding a place in the hearts of the 
girls, filling a gap left by Sister Flo- 
rentia who is now at Fontbonne Cil- 
lege in St. Louis. After a long absence 
spent in studying, Sister Natalie has 
at last returned to the art depart- 
ment, much to the delight of everyone. 
Another important event — last month 
Reverend Mother Agnes paid us a 
visit, which, though short, was a 
pleasure to all of us. With her came 
Sister Athanasia, who taught science 
at Windmoor several years ago. We 
certainly admire her good memory in 
being able to recognize the girls who 
were only children when she saw them 
last. 

Besides visitors we had travelers. 
Last month Mother Marietta and Sis- 
ter Agnes Blanche took a trip to 
Wichita, Tulsa and Ponca City. They 
returned with many interesting ac- 
counts of former students of St. 
Teresa. 

That field opened by our partici- 
pation in the Missouri High School 
Debating League was extended by our 
entrance into the National Orotorical 
Contest. We have participated in this 
contest for the past two years, but it 
was with perhaps even greater en- 
thusiasm than ever before, that we 
entered it again this year. Miss Mary 
Edith McGee, Miss Dorothy Dye, and 
Miss Mary Catherine Loftus were the 
contestants in the preliminaries held 
on March 29 in the Assembly Hall. 
The judges awarded Miss McGee first 
place, and we certainly congratulate 



her. On March 30, Miss McGee en- 
tered the District contest at Redemp- 
torist Hall. Five other contestants 
from Catholic high schools were rep- 
resented. De La Salle won the first 
place, and Rockhurst the second. Miss 
McGee did wonderfully well, but we 
could hardly hope to be superior to 
the marvelous orators from De La 
Salle and Rockhurst. 

A series of lectures on health are 
included in our course of study this 
year. All the students had the pleas- 
ure of hearing the first of this series 
on March 23, given by Dr. Kenvin 
Kinard, who chose as his subject, 
“Cancer: Its Causes and Early 

Symptoms.” Dr. Kinard is the pres- 
ident of the Jackson County Medical 
Society, and a prominent member on 
the staff of St. Joseph Hospital. 

The annual retreat, a most beauti- 
ful one this year, is over and every- 
one is wishing a Happy Easter to 
everyone else, and with happy smiles, 
dashing away to a glorious vacation, 
including an extra day kindly granted 
by Mother Marietta. 

We wish to mention here that the 
Contents page, appearing in the re- 
cent number and again in this num- 
ber of The Gleam, was designed and 
financed by the high school Junior 
Class. The design was made by Miss 
Virginia Groves, a high school junior, 
whose sketches appear throughout 
The Gleam. 

— Mary Elizabeth Stokes, ’29 



PEACE AND JUSTICE 

Sweet bells rings out 
A message on the air 
The world is right, and all is 
Just and fair. 

Peace and justice — 

Swords of God : 

The power he wields 
To rule the clod. 

—A. K. L. ’28. 
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The Lenten season brings a lull in 
actual festivities, but what great spice 
to plan for those events to follow up- 
on the advent of Easter! for it seems, 
over the horizon we see and feel the 
glow of June and graduation; now in 
reality, we dream “Easter Bonnets,” 
and such. 

A pre-Lenten party was given by 
Kathleen Rode at her home on Rock- 
hill Road, and everyone enjoyed it to 
the utmost. The record winning the 
popularity contest of the evening was 
“My Man.” Ask one who knows. 

Though it seems a quiet season, the 
air is simply choked with flurries of 
anticipation of coming events, as, for 
instance, prom, sorority “spring par- 
ties,” graduation farewell, etc. And 
with such weather, such moons — ah ! 

Treasure Hunting is great sport, as 
we, who have experienced it, can 
readily testify. It is especially fun 
when one drives around in a misty 
drizzle lookinc for an inscription on 
synagogues and churches — and all the 
while it was perfectly simple. Do we 
know our Scriptures? — and how. 

Mary Edith McGee entertained 
with a Treasure Hunt and supper. 
The treasure was cleverly hidden in a 
lovely Spanish Chest in her home. 
The treasure itself might have been 
the loot of pirates — five hundred pen- 
nies. 

Penny-ante is a fascinating game, 
eh what? 

Then, one cold, bleak night the Chi 
Mu club gave a capricious hunt, cov- 
ering miles and miles of city streets. 
And gradually hands, feet, noses, and 
automobiles engines began to freeze. 
“Bravo!” cry we, for two Windmoor 
Chi Mu's were in on the kill and en- 
joyed “Wings” at the Shubert the 
following week. 

A supper-dance followed. 

Spring has certainly come, for 
there goes a vendor of fresh vegeta- 
bles in his newly painted wagon. 



“Strawb’ries, asparagus, radishes.” 

Miss Marjorie Richardson of Tulsa, 
Okla., and a student at M. U., was 
the week-end guest of Anna K. Low. 
How an informal gathering was in- 
formally gathered and an evening, 
quiet, peaceful, and pervaded by a 
Lenten atmosphere, culminated in 
sandwices. 

Miss Richardson was the house 
guest at a tea, given by Irene Haus- 
man at her home in the Ponce de 
Leon hotel. 

Convention Hall was the evening 
abode of St. Teresa’s sport lovers (M 
no catty remarks be made), as Rock- 
hurst fought their battles in the A. 
A. U. Basketball Tournament. We 
are sure the loyalty of St. Teresa to 
the sport was appreciated. 

The College Mission Society in- 
vaded Lent with a bridge, the pro- 
ceeds of which are for the Missions. 

The ambda Gamma Chi met at Ma- 
rian Rice’s home, the twenty-first of 
March for a social meeting. 

St. Patrick’s feast was well observ- 
ed, and didn’t candy taste good once 
again? We of St. Patrick’s, the Car- 
dinal Club, gave a dance at the Gar- 
ret and the hilarity which prevailed 
proved it a “good party.” The inim- 
itable Hughes Porter furnished mu- 
sic — and what music he can furnish. 

Talk now, my dears, and hold your 
peace during the approaching retreat. 

“Tell me, what is the meaning of 
this qeer hegira of the students, and 
why the bundles so oviously tagged 
with various names?” This might be 
the opening speech of a play, and the 
plot might concern a bevy of young 
students preparing for spiritual re- 
treat. 

Mary Elizabeth Stokes and Helen 
Griffin spent the week-end of March 
23, with Adah Maurine Downey at the 
Alpha Chi Omega house at K. U. 



HOW THE MONTHS 

GOT THEIR NAMES 

“Granny,” began ten-year-old Ted 
in a tone of childish inquiry. “Granny, 
how did the months get their names?” 

“Granny” laid down her knitting, 
took off her spectacles, and as she 
rubbed her tired, gray eyes, she 
laughed, saying, “Ted, what will you 
ask next? I’ve been answering your 
questions all afternoon, but I don't 
know how much longer I’ll be able to 
answer them.” 

“But, Granny,” pleaded her curly 
brown-haired grandson, “you do know 
so much. I just love to listen to you.’’ 

“Ah, dear, and it’s a great pelasure 
to talk to you,” half-whispered the old 
lady. Then stroking gently his shin- 
ing head, she began. “How did the 
months get their names? It is a very 
interesting story.” 

With a sigh of deepest satisfaction 
and joy, the boy sank to the stool at 
her feet, put his head upon her knee, 
and waited expectantly for his beloved 
granny to begin her story. 

“In the early days of Rome the 
people of that city worshipped a god 
Janus who was represented with two 
faces — one that of an old man looking 
now with a smile, now with a look 
of regret at the past; the other, that 
of a very young child peering eagerlji 
down the shining road of the future. 
This god also was supposed to pre- 
side over the beginnings of things, 
and he was also the “janitor” of 
heaven. Rightly, indeed, then did 
these ancient people name the first 
month after this god. 

“February’s name is derived "from 
februa, a festival of purification held 
in that month by the Romans. Poor 
February! It formerly had twenty- 
nine days, but, in order to give Au- 
gust thirty-one days, it was robbed 
of one. 

“Martius was originally a god of 
agriculture, and the month dedicated 
to him was the one in which crops 
were planted. You see now, Teddy, 
why all farmers are so busy plough- 
ing and planting seed in March. 

“The Latin word for April comes* 
from a word meaning ‘to open’ and, 
true to its name the month opens the 
gates that summer may enter. You 
know, only the other day mother told 
you that ‘April showers bring forth 
May flowers.’ Did you ever pick up an 
old purse lying on the sidewalk only 
to find it stuffed with odd papers? 
And down the street stood someone 
laughing and calling ‘April Fool!’ to 
you? This old custom goes back be- 
yond the primitive English and Ro- 
man customs, to the frolics of the 
Hindoos in India. 

“May, which is the fifth month in 
our calendar, is so called after Maia 
the mother of the Roman god Mer- 
cury. The first day of May like that 
of April has always been a gala day. 
The May Day festival goes back to 
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the Roman festival in honor of Flora, 
the goddess of spring and flowers. 

“Three Roman origins have been 
suggested for the name of June: The 
first, that it is so called in honor of 
the goddess of June; the second, from 
the Latin ittngo, meaning ‘to join’; 
and from juniores, the young people, 
as opposed to the older ones, to whom 
some say it was dedicated. Anyone 
of these origins seems reasonable 
enough, for it is certainly the queen 
of months, since ‘then, if ever, come 
perfect days.’ 

“When Julius Caesar was emperor 
of Rome he decided., to have a month 
named in his honor, so he, accordingly, 
chose the seventh month of the year 
and named it July. 

“This, of course, made his successor 
Augustus jealous and he, too, wished 
to have a month named for him. He 
had had several victories and other 
fortunate events occur in the month 
which he wished to rename for him- 
self, and this made him all the more 
anxious to rename it. But after he 
had christened it August, he found 
that it had only thirty days, whereas 
July had thirty-one. That would 
never do! Do you know what he did 
then, Ted?’’ asked the grandmother 
looking into the large, brown eyes of 
the boy. 

“What, granny?” he asked appar- 
ently enjoying the story she had been 
relating to him. 

“He robbed February of one of its 
days, leaving it twenty-eight instead 
of twenty-nine. That month has 
twenty-nine days just every four 
years. Now you see why you had a 
birthday two years ago, and won’t 
have another one for two years more.” 

“Hump,” retruned the boy in a 
somewhat disgusted tone. 

“Before the time of Julius Caesar, 
according to the old Roman calendar, 
the year was divided into ten months. 
September, October, November and 
December are derived from Latin 
words meaning seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth respectively. They occupied 
those places in the calendar. When 
it was revised, their order was 
changed, although the names re- 
mained as before. Hence, you see how 
the last four months of the year came 
by their names. And now you have 
the story of how the months got their 
names.” 

“Granny,” replied the boy quickly, 
“you do tell the best stories. Thank 
you a lot for this one. Won’t you tell 
me another one now?’’ 

“Ah! child, I must be back at my 
work.” So saying she put on her spec- 
tacles and took up her knitting. 

—Mary Donnelly, ’29. 



“FOREIGN AMBITION” 

I long to write of foreign lands, 
Of foreign ports and places. 

’T would be sweet monotony 
To probe their foreign faces! 



A SCENE OF INTEREST IN 
KANSAS CITY 

The Pioneer Mother 

“The Pioneer Mother” recently un- 
veiled in Penn Valley Park, is the gift 
of Howard Vanderslice. It is a trib- 
ute to the memory of his mother and 
the women of the Southwest. This 
sculptural masterpiece is the work of 
A. Phimister Proctor. 

Kansas City has many memorials — 
reminders of valorous deeds. Among 
them are the Liberty Memorial, erect- 
id t othe memory of the World War 
heroes, and the markers of the Santa 
Fe Trail, which show the route taken 
by the pioneers. This most recent 
memorial commemorates the courage 
and work of the mothers of the pio- 
neers. 

Every race, creed, and nation con- 
tributed its best and bravest women 
to the development of the West. 
There, women patiently endured 
hardships and privations. They left 
their comfortable homes in the 
East, knowing they would probably 
never see friends and relatives again. 
With almost superhuman courage, 
they faced the dangers from Indians 
and wild animals on the plains. 

Today, these plains are crossed by 
broad highways, interlaced by rail- 
roads, and dotted with thriving cities. 
The foundations for this development 
and prosperity were laid by the pio- 
neer mothers. In remembrance of this 
work Kansas City now honors the 
most heroic figure in history. 

— Mary Elizabeth Dolan, ’29. 



AN INTERESTING TRIP 

Early in March Mother Marietta 
and Sister Agnes Blanche left on a 
trip of over a week’s length. Their 
first destination was Wichita, Kansas, 
where they were entertained by Dr. 
and Mrs. Beatie (Miss Ruth Harri- 
son), and Miss Amelia Fross and Mrs. 
Fross. Mrs. Beatie, Miss Harrison 
and Miss Fross are former students 
of St. Teresa. Mrs. Beatie is the 
mother of a charming son and daugh- 
ter; the latter will enter high school 
next year and Mrs. Beatie is planning 
on sending her to Windmoor. Mother 
Marietta was much impressed by the 
loyalty of these alumnae to their 
Alma Mater. Their stay was made 
most pleasant, and of especial interest 
was a visit to the aerial field outside 
of Wichita, the largest of its kind in 
the United States. 

From Wichita, our travelers were 
driven to Ponca City by Miss Fross 
and her mother, for whose kindness 
they are very grateful. And such in- 
teresting sights as they saw along the 
way! Indians in their picturesque 
blankets and that famous Marland es- 
tate, which they had the pleasure of 
going through. In Ponca City again 



they were royally honored by Mrs. De 
Noya and her daughters, Martha, now 
Mrs. Monsour, and Stella, now Mrs. 
Weathers, who are old “grads” of S. 
T. A. And such loyalty and pride as 
they have for it. After this enjoyable 
visit they motored to Tulsa with Mrs. 
Weathers. And here again they met 
old students — Mary and Bridget Kane 
who were at Windmoor last year. By 
quite a coincidence they saw Marie 
Fletcher, a music student of last year, 
who was also visiting in Tulsa. Moth- 
who was visiting in Tulsa. Be- 
sides being entertained by old friends, 
they had the honor of meeting Ad- 
miral Nelson, famous in the World 
War, and Mrs. Nelson. Tulsa was 
their last point, from which they re- 
turned home, tired but happy, after a 
visit made so enjoyable by everyone, 
and filled with gratitude at the loy- 
alty for our Alma Mater which met 
them on every side. 

— Mary Elizabeth Stokes, ’29. 



GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 

Our beautiful and well equipped li- 
brary contains all the best reference 
books that might be obtained and also 
a great deal of good fiction. Among 
the collection of books that may be 
found are some very rare, old, first 
edition manuscripts of which we are 
quite proud. Due to the generosity of 
the Faculty members and some pa- 
trons, we have received many new 
gifts to the Library. The following 
were given by members of the fac- 
ulty: Lindbergs We; Mother Macree 

by Reverend Martin Scott, S. J.; The 
Wild Birds of Killeevy by Rosa Mul- 
holland; The Letters of St. Teresa; 
St. Teresa’s Book-Mark by a Carme- 
lite; The Grandmothers by Glenway 
Wescott. These were given by pa- 
trons : The Quest of the Sacred 

Slipper by Sax Rohmer, from Miss 
Jean Corrigan; Aluminum C o m- 
pounds in Foods with the compliments 
of the author, Earnest E. Smith; A 
Red Cross Chapter at Work by Marie 
Cecile and Anselm Chonel, compli- 
ments of the Indianapolis Chapter of 
the Red Cross; The Trappist Monk 
with the compliments of the Trappist 
Fathers of New Melleray Abbey, Peo- 
sta, Iowa. 

Some Recollections of a Western 
Ranchman by Hon. William French, a 
cousin of Lord French of England, is 
the title of a book lately given to one 
of the faculty of St. Teresa’s. His 
family also carried a title, but as he 
was not the eldest son he did not in- 
herit it. Several of his daughters at- 
tended St. Teresa’s in the past. Sis- 
ter Evelyn, to whom the book was 
given by the author, taught one of his 
daghters, Mary Josephine. 

—Irene Hausaman, ’28. 
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WINDMOOR 



Here’s to Windmoor of White and 
Gold, 

Here’s to Windmoor of worth untold, 
Admired by her pupils, loved by all, 
Embraced within her friendly walls. 

Here’s to her spirit, fine and high, 
Here’s to her friendships that never 
die; 

We wish Prosperity to our Windmoor 
dear, 

In all that comes with this New Year. 

— Dorothy Dye, '28. 



SPRING 

Spring has come at last! Although 
I have been disappointed several times 
lately, being erroneously led to believe 
that spring had truly arrived, my 
hopes are again restored. I have long 
since ceased to believe in such signs 
as little plants creeping above the 
ground only to be blackened by a late 
frost. It requires more than this to 
excite me now, but I feel at last I can 
shed my fur coat and turn my 
thoughts to light clothes. I shall put 
the top down on the roadster, pay 
with my own money to have it washed 
and polished, so sure is my perfect 
belief that illusive spring is here to 
stay. I suppose you wonder what 
makes me so sure. Well, five girls 
yawned openly and broadly in th" 
first class this morning. Spring fever, 
of course! 

—Frances Harrington, ’29. 



PERSONALITY 

Is there anyone who doesn’t desire 
a charming personality? And is there 
anyone who isn’t trying to acquire 
o»£? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is absolutely, “No;” but there is 
room for a little doubt in answer to 
the second one. If you would stop 
and think about this a little more, 
there would be more pleasing person- 
alities. Who is admired more than 
the one who, the instant you meet her, 
makes you feel at ease? It is a most 
necessary thing to personality to make 
acquaintances in a most pleasing man- 
ner. What is your impression of one, 
who, when you meet her, merely says, 
“Good evening,” and nothing more — 
not even a smile or a remark about 
the weather? I am afraid your im- 
pression would not be very favorable. 
Of course, there are some who are 
naturally quiet, but there are many 
instances in which their personality 
can leak out. 

There is more to personality than 
just a smile and a casual remark — it 
is the manner and the originality r 
it. Forced smiles and forced conver- 
sation do not lead to personality — it 
is yourself and nothing more that 
maks personality. Are there many 
compliments more highly valued than, 
“She has a charming personality?” 
There are very few; and why not all 
try to be deserving of this one? 

— Lucille Cramer, ’29. 



THE OCEAN 

The roaring and tumbling of water, 
the ebb of the sea — all seem to sing a 
song, somewhat mounrful yet happy. 
One could sit for hours and gaze at 
the ever tumbling waters and still 
they would remain ever interesting 
and mysterious. I know you 

have often wondered why a sailor is 
never happy unless he is roaming the 
sea. There is an allurement in it 
which nothing else has. It embodies 
terror, grief, and even happiness; yet 
you can see nothing when you look 
upon it. It looks like one big mass 
holding nothing, yet it contains a uni- 
verse. This is why so many men are 
forever roaming about on it. You 

never know what may happen. It 
can be as calm as a peaceful day in 
June when a?l of a sudden it is in an 
uproar, ranting the whole calm. 

Water has done more damage than 

any one other element in the world, 
yet it still allures men. 

— Irene Hausaman, ’28. 



SAN JACINTO BATTLE- 
GROUND 

One of the most interesting places 
I have ever visited is the scene of 
that famous battle of San Jacinto 
fought in 1836, the memory of which 
is buried deep in the hearts of all Tex- 
ans. In the center there still stands 
the great old tree under which Santa 
Anna surrendered to Sam Houston 
and where the treaty of peace was 
signed, thus making the state of Texas 
independent. In the center stands a 
huge monument having a flag pole at 
the top where “Old Glory” may al- 
ways be seen keeping watch o’er the 
famous place. At the back of the me- 
morial is a list of the soldiers whose 
lives were given in this war. To the 
left of the entrance gates, under the 
shade of many trees, is the burial 
place of many of the heroes of this 
famous battle. The monuments are 
the same rough stone which were 
placed there years ago. A brief his- 
tory of the soldier is inscribed on each 
tablet. In later years the battle- 
ground was transformed into a park, 
kept up by the state. Grand roads 
now wind in and around the park so 
that one can see all points of interest. 
Ovens and tables for picnickers have 
been provided and a dancing pavilion 
built for those in search of pleasure. 
The San Jacinto River, which flows 
gently by the park, was formerly used 
by natives in canoes and small river 
boats, but it is now used by steamers 
from all parts of the world. This his- 
toric spot is one of the beautiful 
scenes of Texas. 

— Helen Griffin, ’29. 
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POPULARITY OF SONGS 

Today we are surrounded with pop- 
ular songs. Each day a new “hit” is 
published. Some have pretty melodies 
while others are merely a conglomer- 
ation of music and words. The song 
which has sensible words as well as a 
good tune is more pleasing to all than 
one which is lacking in one of these 
qualities. 

We still enjoy hearing “Home, 
Sweet Home” and “Swuanee River.” 
These songs were writen about one 
hundred years ago. They have found 
a place in the hearts of many by their 
touching words and gentle melodies. 
The songs of today have an enormous 
sale and are very popular for a short 
time, but in fifty years — even ten 
years— how few of the present songs 
will be remembered. “Is She My Girl 
Friend” and “Varsity Drag” will long 
have been forgotten in a few years. 

It is not that these songs are lack- 
ing in merit that they are not remem- 
bered, since the style of music has 
steadily been improved. The writers 
of today cater more to the younger 
people and the words of their songs 
sometimes are very silly, and the mu- 
sic is thrown together. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this statement. 
We have many songs today which are 
very good. The popular waltzes of 
Irving Berlin and Walter Donaldson 
have their fling of popularity. With 
few exceptions America’s popular 
song writers are unknown, for the 
public does not pay much attention ■ * 
the writer as long as the words and 
music are pleasing. 

The young people of today will have 
to admit that the present songs will 
go as quickly as they have come, and, 
that in years to come, everyone will 
still remember and often sing, the 
hits of the nineteenth century. 

— Mary Ryan, '29. 



A TRIP TO PIKE’S PEAK 

Pike’s Peak, one of the tall moun- 
tains of the world, was a place that I 
had long desired to see, but now that 
I have seen it, I never want to go 
there again, for it is the coldest place 
I have ever visited. I think the train 
that took us was about the second 
train that had gone up that season. 

The trains are like a street car, r' 
though they have an engine to pull 
them, n the center of the tracks are 
cogs which, when the train is going 
lip the high peak, keep it from sliding 



down the hill. I don’t think it would 
be such a pleasant thing to feel one’s 
self going down such a high peak. 

F very one was very hapnv when wc 
sta. ied. When wc got to the ha 
way house, we all got out and had our 
pictures taken. After three-fourths 
of the journey had been made ,the en- 
gineer found that there was snow on 
the tracks and had to wait for the 
sncw plough which took about two 
hours. We were all frozen and the 
altiade was beginning to affect our 
heads, especially our ears. One of 
the beys in the party suggested that 
we take a walk and meet the snow 
plough. We started down the tracks 
and were about two miles from ou' 
train when he saw the snow plough 
We couldn’t get out of its way because 
there was snow on both sides of us 
fourteen feet deep. So we decided to 
run back to the train. It is so hard 
to breathe in the altitude and this, 
together with the running, made our 
heads ache almost beyond endurance. 

When we reached the top of the 
peak we wer very hungry and didn’t 
care much about the sights. The cafe 
was so crowded with people who had 
come up in cars that we were not 
able to get anything except a black- 
berry pie. We returnd in the bus, 
and could not get to level ground soon 
enough. We arrived just as our train 
was pulling out, but we all got on 
with a happy heart to be traveling on 
level ground once more. 

— Marion Rice, ’29. 



A SCENE IN CUBA 

A few summers ago I had the op- 
portunity to make a visit to the city 
of Havana, Cuba. The first day, on 
account of the intense heat, I did not 
go sight-seeing. Fortunately the next 



day was somewhat cooler, so we ven- 
tured out to become acquainted with 
the city. Soon we saw a crowd of 
people, and in their midst, a man, 
conversing very violently in the 
Spanish language with a policeman. 
Curiosity urged us to try to find out 
what was tbe matter, but common 
sense warned us to be careful. Curio- 
sity urged us ,to try to find out 
who won, however, and we ap- 
proarhed the spot. As we came 
near, the policeman suddenly stopp'd 
talking, and threw his club on the 
gorund. At once a change came upon 
the scene; the man who had been 
quarreling with the officer, in fact, 
everyone except us, disappeared as if 
by magic. We stood face to face with 
tbe policeman. He said something to 
us, but I don’t know what. Then he 
turned around on his heel, and hurried 
away. 

“What do you think of that?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t know, but I think that we 
had better be going,” came the re- 
sponse. 

Needless to say, we did so imme- 
diately. When we reached the ho- 
tel once more, we made inquiries con- 
cerning the meaning of it all. At la 
we found a man who was able to c’ - 
plain it to us, and he did so in this 
manner: 

“When a policeman tries to arrest a 
man or call him down for something, 
I he man can talk back as much as he 
wishes until the officer throws down 
his club. But when he does this, let 
him beware! This is a sign that the 
limit has been reached. In about a 
minute he will fire. That is the rea- 
son, senors, that they all fled.” 

— Florence Dooley, ’28. 





ALUMNAE FLICKERINGS 



HOME-COMING DAY 

On May fifth the St. Teresa Alum- 
nae will hold its annual Homecoming 
Day. The order of events will be: 
Mass and Holy Communion in the 
morning with our beloved chaplain, 
his Lordship, Thomas F. Lillis, offi- 
ciating if possible; breakfast in the 
school dining room as guests of our 
Alma Mater, and a chat with old 
friends; a business meeting in the 
study hall, the scone of our former 
rises and falls to and from fame; 
luncheon at one with the graduates as 
our special guests, followed by their 
reception into the Alumnae; in tin 
evening the Alumnae dance under tb ' 
auspices of the Alpha Chapter of the 
Lambda Gamma Chi, one of the S'; 
Teresa sororities. 

It can readily be seen how evn— 
minute of the day is to be utilized. In 
between the specialized events, the 
good old friendships are to be renew- 
ed. Oonce more, for a day at least, we 
are to wander arm in arm, up and 
down the corridors, peeping into this 
nook filled with such piognant memor- 
ies, looking into that room where so 
many of our girlish fancies were 
given birth, finding our own special 
chair, study corner, hidden place 
where we were wont to fly for refuge 
when the school day burdens became 
too heavy for our shoulders. 

This will be an excellent opportuni- 
ty to learn what has become of this 
one and that one. We urge you to 
come, for if you do not, the day will 
be just that much less enjoyable for 
all of us. 

The program given is, as you see, 
in rough outline. However, cards will 
be mailed to you, stating exactly wha 
will be done. Reservations may lv 
made either by writing to Miss Cath- 
erine Muehlschuster, 41 West Fifty- 
second Street, or calling Hiland 4413. 
It will facilitate matters for the com- 
mittee if these reservations be made, 
but do not hesitate to come even 
though you have failed to notify us. 
There is a place for each and every 
Alumnae member, and none other 
than each member personally can oc- 
cupy it. 



The Alumnae wishes to thank 
Mother Marietta for the invitation 
extended to its members to the re- 
treats. We have heard gratifying 
comment on all sides as to both the 
spiritual benefit received and the gen- 
erous hospitality of the Sisters. 

We are grateful for these opportu- 
nities and feel that they are yet an 
other link binding us more closely to 
our Alma Mater. 



Card Parties 

On February 17 and March 10 card 
parties were given by the Alumnae in 
the social room at St. Teresa’s. Sev- 
eral members served as hostesses at 
each of the parties and were very 
much pleased with the response re- 
ceived. hese six beautiful prizes acted 
as a spur to the players, the highest 
score being taken from each table. 
Tea and cakes were served later. The 
proceeds of th parties went to swell 
the road fund. 



Leader in City Circles 

Miss Ann Stewart, formerly a stu- 
dent at St. Teresa’s and at present a 
member of the faculty, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Children's 
Bureau of the City Circle. Miss 
Stewart is chairman of the Alumnae 
Social Service Department. St. Ter- 
esa has been given five schools in 
which to continue its social service 
work. 



PERSONALS 

Miss Katherine Helm, '24, arrived 
home Wednesday, April 4, to spend 
the Easter vacation with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Helm. Miss 
Helm is a senior at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods. 

Miss Veronica Allgaier, ’24, and 
Miss Adah Maurine Downey, ’27, stu- 
dents at K. U., will spend the spring 
vacation with their respective families 

Miss Mary Cecilia Kurt, ’24, has 
chosen May 9 as the date of her mar- 
riage to Mr. Leo Jacobs of Atchison. 
A number of parties will take place 
for Mary Cecilia following the termin- 
ation of Lent. Miss Katherine Helm 
will entertain Saturday, April 7, wtih 
a theatre party at the Orpheum fol- 
lowed by tea at the Muehlback. Mon- 
day, April 9, Mrs. H. L. Bardby will 
give a luncheon at the Muehlbach for 
May Cecilia, and Pauline Altman, ’20. 
Tuesday, April 10, an Orpheum line 
party and tea at the Muhelbach will 
be given for Mary Cecilia by Mrs. 
Frank Muehlschuster, Sat., April 14, 
a bridge tea given by Miss Veronica 
Allgaier, ’24, and May 4, a bridge 
luncheon with Mrs. C. F. Downey and 
Miss Adah Maurine Downey as host- 
esses. 



Miss Pauline Altman, ’20, has an- 
nounced her engagement to Mr. John 
Walsh. The wedding will take place 
this spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Geisel, Jr., 
(Dorothy Helm, ’19) have returned to 
Kansas City for permanent residence. 
Thy are at home at 218 Brushcreek 
Boulevard. 

Miss Mary McLiney’s engagement 
to Mr. — — Crame has recently been 
announced. 

Mrs. Charles Miller wishes to ex- 
tend her appreciation to the Alumnae 
members who were present at her 
father’s funeral. 



PHILOSOPHY OF TODAY 

It was not long ago that philosophv 
was discussed only among the many 
learned, but today it is on the lips of 
everyone. Is it to appear intellectual 
that one speaks of Plato, Aristotle, 
Descartes, Spinoza and Kant, or is 
it because men of today are truly in • 
terested in the deep and debatable 
problems of God, nature, and the uni- 
verse? No doubt some of this intellec- 
tual curiosity — supposedly or not, can 
be attributed to the History of Philo- 
sophy of Will Durant. He placed be- 
fore the eyes of thousands the philo- 
sophers of the past who influenced 
the thought of the time — but not thei 
disregard. He made important tha* 
which real philosophers disregard. It 
is philosophy and not philosophers 
which should furnish the principles 
and foundations for the study. But 
how few men have such a thorough 
knowledge? 

Philosophy is- especially popular 
among those who have had some uni- 
versity training; who have had ; 
smattering here and there of mate’- 
ialism, idealism, and pantheism. Phil- 
osophy is discussed by them with as 
much case and fluency as perhaps is 
football. Do these hundreds o f 
would-be philosophers understand 
their subject; do they really know 
what they believe; are they advanc- 
ing and developing real philosophic 
thought? These freely declare their 
opinoins, while those who have 
studied intensely dare not authorita- 
tively to commit themselves. 

Such is the philosophy of today. 
They that know say little; they that 
know not, discuss freely. 

—Katherine Helm, ’24. 



Mid the busy city surroundings 
Stands our Windmoor stately and tall. 
Quiet, peaceful, with silent blessings, 
Loved by her pupils one and all. 
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DIANE 

(Continued from page 9) 

far too much already. Now take your 
old picture and go.’’ 

“Yes, leave my house at once,” 
Lord Carter blustered. 

“Uncle! Be quiet. I’ll handle him.” 

“But you ordered him out first,” 
he whined. 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind. There 
are a few things I want to know.” 

Guy heaved a sigh of relief as he 
perceived that she was not as angry 
as she pretended to be. Then he 
boldly squared his shoulders and de- 
cided to bluff a little too. Sternly he 
turned upon her. 

“Yes? Well, there are some things 
I want to know also. Why,” he shot 
at her, “why did you steal my pic- 
ture?” 

Not being sure of his real attitude 
about the affair, Diane answered a 
bit diffidently. 

“You know I tried to buy it from 
you through my agent when you were 
in New York. When he told me that 
he had been unsuccessful and that you 
were leaving for London, I decided to 
come over here and talk to you per- 
sonally.” 

“But instead you shadowed me and 
got it by stealth.” 

“I did nothing of the sort — that is 
— not at first. I was in Chicago vis- 
iting when I decided to come over 
here. I knew your name, you knew 
mine, but we didn’t know each other 
by sight. I couldn’t travel under a 
fictitious name, in case of an acci- 
dent; and I was afriad if you knew 
I was coming, you’d refuse to see or 
taik to me. So as a precaution, I said 
I was from Chicago. When I did 
meet you on the boat, I didn’t think 
of you until you told me about your- 
self that afternoon at tea. And I 
knew you would recognize my name if 
I told you by uncle’s name. 

“You had me out in the middle of 
the ocean. Why didn’t you tell me 
anyway? And why did you lie about 
that telegram?” 

Diane opened her eyes wide and 
asked in astonishment, “What tele- 
gram?” 

“I suppose now you will say you 
received no telegram on the boat.” 

“I’ll do nothing of the sort, Guy 
Trent. I did receive a telegram, two 
of (hem in fact, and will you please 
stop calling me a liar.” Her flashing 
eyes and cold tone of voice told him 
he had gone too far with his bluff. 
But there was nothing to do except 
see it through. 

“I’m not calling you a liar, but you 
did lie about this telegram,” and he 
pulled out the crumpled yellow slip 
that had kept him angry for weeks. 
She took it and read it, growing more 
and more furious with him. 

“I don’t know how you got hold of 
this, but perhaps you can explain, 



and also what you mean by saying I 
lied.” 

“You dropped it on the boat just 
after you had interpreted it to me as 
your uncle’s absence from London. 
Perhaps you can explain that?" 

Diane almost cried with relief that 
he had no real cause for being angry 
with her. But she could still be an- 
gry with him. 

She laughed very sarcastically. 
“This isn’t the same telegram at all. 
I received this the first day out. Betty 
is my maid, and she wanted to assure 
me about my ring — a valuable one 
that I’d lost. I threw the other one 
away, but,” she turned majestically 
to Lord Carter and asked, “Uncle, 
will you please tell the gentleman the 
content of the message you sent me 
while I was crossing?’’ Mystified and 
disgusted with them both, he replied, 
grudgingly, “I told you I’d be away 
for a few days longer, three to be 
exact.” 

“Did you honestly?” Guy asked in 
dismay before Diane could say 
triumphantly, “There.” 

“Honestly? My boy, are you trying 
to call me a liar?” 

“And, Uncle, will you also tell him 
about the telegram you sent to me at 
the Pierpont?” 

“Why, I told you to come down 
here, that I had returned. But I don’t 
see what business it is of his.” Her 
crafty uncle was pulling for Guy’s 
side by siding against him. 

“Neither do I, but perhaps he will 
go now that he has questioned and 
insulted me to his heart’s content.” 

“Diane! Don’t say that. You know 
I didn’t mean to insult you, and I 
apoioglze for everything. I was so 
anxious for you to be different from 
other girls that matters and coinci- 
dents were magnified. Please give 
me the benefit of the doubt when I 
say I was a victim of circumstance. 
And don’t tell me to go away!” 

“Tell you? I’m ordering you to 
go.” 

“Please!” Guy was pleading for his 
life. But Diane expected him to be- 
come masterful and take her anyway, 
so she continued to play with fire. 

“I tell you I never want to see you 
again. Do you want to be thrown 
out?” 

Guy wavering between uncertainty 
and despair, stood staring at the 
floor, hands clenched. Lord Carter 
saw Diane put out her hand as if to 
bring Guy to her side, and then stop. 
With the dinner getting cold, her uncle 
got impatient, and determined to call 
both from their bluffs. 



“Go on, Guy. Diane’s engaged any- 
way. Come and see me after she 
leaves.” 

“Wh — ,’’ the other two gasped. 
Then Guy without another second’s 
hesitation or a glance at Diane, 
wheeled and strode out of the room. 
For a moment Diane could noly stare 
at her uncle; then as she missed Guy. 
she ran crying into the hall after him. 

“Wait, Guy! It isn’t true — it ins’t 
true! I’m not engaged, only in 
lov — .” 

Lord Carter didn’t wait to hear 
more, but smiling broadley, he went 
in to dinner. 

—Louise Walsh, '25. 



MOTHER 

Mother dear, although you are far 
away tonight, it seems as though you 
are near enough to hold my hands in 
yours. I thrill as I think of the soft 
caress of that dear hand, withered 
and wrinkled with toil. As I sit by 
the fireside thinking of you, mother 
dear, and the dear old home I left 
years ago, I yearn to be back with yo 
again. I can hear your sweet, mel- 
low voice, never harsh though some- 
times sad. I can see those soft blue 
eyes, like pools of the bluest of water, 
shining upon me, telling me how much 
they love me, though never speaking 
a word. I can feel those always wel- 
coming arms around me, always ready 
to hold me and comfort and cheer me. 
I can smell the home-made bread and 
cookies and all the good “eats” th 
old kitchen held for me. I can hear 
that sweet voice calling, calling me, 
and, mother dear, I’m coming home. 
Home, the place that sheltered me 
when I was young, the place of all my 
joys and thrills — home, where the 
dearest person on earth resides, My 
Mother. 

— Lucille Lehmer, ’29. 



GROWNUP COLLEGE GIRLS 
AT LAST 

How long have we been waiting 
for the time when we — the high and 
mighty people — would wear these 
marvelous caps and gowns? It seems 
we have waited for ages and ages, 
and have crept slowly upward until 
now we are just the right size and 
age. Our time has come and we have 
not only thought of them, but we 
have ordered them. Lo! we will be 
tripping around the halls during our 
coming retreat in those wonderful and 
long-desired garments. For some 
time, no doubt, it will look as if we 
were training for a balancing act on 
the stage, but time will tell, and soon 
we will be able in the near future to 
wear them and balance gracefully in 
them. 

— Marie Stewart, '29. 




A THLETICS 



Windmoor vs. Redemptorist 

The return game with Redemptor- 
ist was played Friday, February 10, 
at the Redemptorist gymnasium. The 
game was very exciting, and at the 
half our loyal team was in the lead, 
15 to 14. The game -progressed and 
Windmoor was still fighting hard, but 
when the whistle blew, to our dismay, 
we discovered defeat was ours — 24 to 
18. 



Windmoor vs. Leavenworth 

Laughter and low voices filled the 
corridors as the school was dismissed 
at noon. If one did not know, he 
might have asked what all the excite- 
ment was about. 

“Do you think we will win?” in- 
quired an anxious girl. 

“Why, of course we will,’’ answered 
her partner. “What is the use of say- 



OUR HOCKEY FIELD 



ing we won’t? All we can do is to 
fight hard and do our level best.” 

This was one of the various ques- 
tions that was asked and answered 
as the girls were waiting for the 
“Special” which was to take us to 
Leavenworth. The bus arrived in am- 
ple time and we were soon off to 
show Immaculata what we could do. 

As before, we could not get along 
without Marian’s Victrola, for that 
certainly would have spoiled the trip. 
All the latest recordds were played, 
the Victrola being passed from one to 
another. 

We arrived at Leavenworth only too 
soon, piled out, and went to play the 
glorious game. 

Our girls fought very hard, but, in 
spite of their hard playing, we came 
home defeated; but all possessed so 
much sportsmanship that we felt as 
if we were victorious. 



Windmoor vs. Sion 



March 2 witnessed a second contest 
between Windmoor and Sion. The 
Sion girls had hoped that their new 
gymnasium would be completed so 
that we might have had the honor of 
being the first outside team to play on 
it; but it wasn’t finished so the game 
was played at the Catholic Commu- 
nity Club. The game was a very 
peppy one, and everyone enjoyed it 
Both teams battled gloriously, but 
Sion, steadily gaining on us, came out 
winner with a score showing 18 to 15 



New sports have been introduced, 
now that the basketball season is 
closed. The most interesting of these 
are horseback riding and archery. 

— Ai.ma Nash, H. S., ’28. 
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Respective Ambitions for 
Windmoor 

Helen Griffin : To have classes 

start at eleven o’clock and dismiss at 
twelve. 

Marion Rice: Co-ed, with large 

stag line. 

Maiy E. Dolan: Law course for 

students inclined toward veracity in 
statements. 

Lucille Cramer: Location moved 
nearer to 53rd and Troost. 

Mary Donnelly: Stenographic 

course as an aid to The Gleam staff. 

Kathleen Rode: A basketball team 
she could manage. 

Mary Ryan: Three cheers for 

Windmoor! 

Marie Stewart: Ready-m a d e 

themes for The Gleam. 

Mary E. Stokes: Chaise lounges 

for tired students (all). 

Lucille Lehmer: Opportunities for 
saxophone players to display talent. 

Prances Harrington: More people 

to get ads for The Gleam. 

Mildred Ingram: A bus for stu- 

dents who live unusually far away. 

Josephine Fetters: More Spanish 

classes. 

Dorothy Hackett: A course in die- 
tetics for sensitive students. 



Any Freshman’s Ambition Is 
to Have: 

Elizabeth A. Barber’s sweetneSs 

Rosemary Till’s pEp 

Harriett Burnett’s cuteNess 

Dorothy Dye’s__, athletic ability 

Alma Nash’s studiOusness 

Catherine Deveney’s sense of humoR 

Mary E. McGee’s eyeS 

—Jeanne McGuirk, H. S. '28. 



JERRY’S ACCIDENT GIRL 

Honk! Honk! Scr-ee-tch! 

The sound of a horn, the long drawn 
screetch of the brakes, and a girl’s 
scream were mingled. 

Jerry Meade, a handsome Senior at 
Kirby University, was out of his im- 
ported sport roadster in an instant. 
Rushing to the front of his car, he 
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saw lying, scarcely two feet from th 
wheels, the limp figure of a girl hard- 
ly more than twenty. Jerry kn" 
side her and gently chaffed her 
wrists, endeavoring to revive her. 
Jerry noticed the paleness of her 
cheeks and shuddered as he though 
hew near he had come to injuring her. 
Just then she opened her eyes, large 
frightened, blue eyes. 

I m awfully sorry,” Jerrey apoli- 
gized, “I didn’t see you until I almost 
struck you.” 

“I didn’t see or hear you, either, 
until you honked, then my ankle 
turned and I fell.” She winced as 
the injured organ reminded her that 
it had been twisted. 

“May I take you home?” Jerry 
asked. 

“Well,” she answered, bravely smil- 
ing in spite of the excruciating pain 
in her ankle, “I don’t believe I am 
able to walk.” 

Jerry helped her into his roadster, 
and in a few moments deposited her 
at the door of her sorority house. 
From there, on his way to liis room, 
the image of the strange girl w'as con- 
stantly before him. Her golden brown 
hair, curling little tendrils around the 
small white face, and smart, close-fit- 
ting hat, the large, blue eyes that had 
only a moment ago been so frightened, 
her small red lips, and the mischiev- 
ous dimple that appeared unexpected- 
ly; all of her features seemed indeli- 
bly stamped in his memory. “Funny,” 
he murmured to himself, “I forgot to 
ask her, her name.” 

Finally on arriving at his fraternity 
house, he found waiting for him, a 
letter from his father, most probably 
his allowance check. Running up the 
stairs two at a time, he entered his 
room, and tore open the letter. Sure 
enough there was the check, but the 
customary note from his father was 
supplanted by a letter from his moth- 
er. The letter said: 

Dear Son, 

Mother wants you to do a special 
favor for her. An old friend of mine, 
recently wrote to me; in her letter she 
mentioned that her daughter, Kath- 
leen, has been attending Kirby for 
three weeks. Her name is Kathleen 
Desmond; she is living at the Alpha 
Beta Phi sorority house. Now, son, 
you go over and introduce yourself to 
her, and I feel sure that once you 
become acquainted with her, you will ; 
never allow her to become lonesome. 

Your loving and devoted 

MOTHER.” 



At half past seven o’clock, having 
prepared himself for the worst, Jerrv 
rang the boll at the Alpha Beta Phi- 
house. 

.May I see Miss Desmond?” he in- 
c-ird 6 ' ° f th ° maid ’ handin £ h er his 

The maid returned saying that Miss 
Desmond would see him presently, and 
showed him into the drawing room 
Fully five minutes later Kathleen 
Desmond descended the stairs, ex- 

velv't 6 f dl ,’ esse 1 d in a charming blue 
vehet frock, the exact color of her 
eyes. The picture she made as she 
approached Jerry made him gasp for 
here coming straight to him, was the 
one he called “his accident girl.” 

n /Why-why,” he stammered, “you’re 
not Miss Desmond?” 

confuMnn Sh “ a " swered - smiling at his 
Meade y0U - are Mr ' Gerald 

D-fend ” ^ S ° n ° f my moth er’s 

“Mother wrote me that you were 

■in l 6 ’ 81 ! d asked me to come *° see you 

wnv S* aC ? pain . ted -'’ Jerry said, by 
way of explanation. y 

ve. A soHnn a mon J? nts of polite con- 

versation, Jerry discovered himself 

asking Kathleen if .she would care to 

he aVirmAtf nd h ° pefully awaiti "* 
sented. * mat ve answer, she con- 

n J^ e m .ay rest assured that Jerry 

knesonie, ° Wed Kathleen to 

Marguerite Reinhart, H. S., ’28 



WHO IS SHE, 

Who is she, that seems so happy, 

aiiu ls sbe tbat seems to gay 
Who is she, that goes to Windmoor 
vv ho is she, who’s here to stay? 

I think she’s almost any height 
She might be pretty, too, 

Some of you sit right next to her 
I m sure that she knows you. 

I’m not saying that she’s dark; 

I m not saying that she’s fair, 

I m not saying that she’s fat or thin 
1 11 not say what color hair. 

Now I’ll solve for you the mystery, 
If your ears you’ll a moment lend, 
She is just a Windmoor Sophomore 
And is everybody’s friend. 

—Betty Shark, ’29. 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT MAKES 
REPUTATION COUNT 
— at the — 

SOUTH SIDE BANK 

Thirty-ninth and Main? 

Care — Courtesy — Convenience 
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Compliments of 

R. P. RICE MOTOR CO. 

1414 Baltimore 





K. C. SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOLS 

00!) Grand Ave 

Business Training in Weeks, Not 
Months 

Easy Terms— Positions 
J. T. BYRNE, President 
Victor 4348 



HARLEY D. HODKINS 

Grcceiics, Meats and Vegetables 

5703 Troost Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo. 



Victor 4707 



Zinc Etching 



"on time'' sexvi 
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Compliments of 



THE GLOBE THEATER 
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If You Are in Need of Scenery and 
Fail to Write Us — 

“WE BOTH LOSE” 

KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 

Twenty-fourth and Harrison Streets 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Forty-one Years Continuous Service 
Under the Same Management. 



CRESTWOOD 

GARAGE 

Hiland 4744-4745 
5432-34-30-38 Troost Avenue 



We solicit your business on our rec- 
ord. Come in and inspect our new 
bank quarters and 

SAFETY DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 

CITY BANK 



Eighteenth and Grand Ave. 
Resources Over 8 Million Dollars 






the original 



!»**■ or** ^ 

cakeeate 

candy bar & 6 

Butter cream j 
center covered ^ 



center covered 
with caramel, 
peanuts and 
chocolate. 
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WELLING’S PHARMACIES 

Bernard L. Welling 

No. j — 55 th & Paseo— Hi. 2204 
No. 2 -57th & Troost— Hi. 0498 



AB C Butter 

<T»ure ' Srneet - Cleans Fresh 













H. H. SMITH STORAGE CO. 

General Merchandise Storage — Pool 
Car Distributors — Auto Truck Service 
1319-31 West 13th St. 

1214-16 W. Ninth St. 



W. L. BARRY FARM DAIRY 

A. Good Milk and Cream 
Telephone, Hickman 380 

‘.tiimwniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiiiitMmiiiiimimiiiiimi 

MUEHLSCHUSTER 
& JAISER 

FIRE INSURANCE 
307-9 Rialto Bulding 
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HEAT YOUR HOME 
WITH GAS 

The Cleanest, Most Convenient 
House Heating Fuel 

KANSAS CITY GAS CO. 

910 Grand Avenue 
Telephone, Victor 9700 

A City Service Company 



HARLAND B. HUTCHINGS 
Mortage Loans — Investments 

425 Scarritt Building 
Victor 1897 Kansas City, Mo. 



SPECIAL RATES 
to Students of St. Teresa 

NO GIFT 

is more appreciated than 
YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 

PARISIAN STUDIO 

1121 Grand Ave. Victor 0777 

'll 




1509-11-13 Baltimore Ave. 



BURNS PURE OLIVE OIL 



ECONOMICAL— UNFAILING 
But above all, it burns olive oil 

THE CATHOLIC BOOK STORE 

B. Muller-Thym & Co. 

1325 Grand Ave. 



SETZLER’S 

Silver Rock Gingerale and 
Soda Waters 

P. SETZLER 
Soda Water Mfg. Co. 

Benton 6968-6969 



Harley D. Hodkins 

Groceries, Meats and Vegitablcs 
5703 Trcoct Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo. 



CRESTWOOD 

TRANSFER 

MOVING, STORAGE 

Trunks and Baggage Checked to and 
From Union Station 

Telephone, Hiland 4744-5 
5432-38 Troost Ave. 



GATEWAY 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

1820 Main Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

SIDNEY C. WALKER 
President 

CHAS. G. HAAKE 
Secretary and Treasurer 






THE GLEAM 
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"To Your Door Every Day" 






MANOR 

Bread and Cake 
AWLAYS FRESH! 
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\jhe Tflagic 
of the Wires. 

See for yourself a " House 
of Magic"— where speech 
is woven by deft fingers, 
or clicking, whirring 
machines. 

Ask your teacher to ar- 
range a group trip through 
one of our Central Offices, 
either Manual or Dial — 
or both. 

Cal! the Business Office, 
Victor 9900, for Group 
appointments. 







SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 



Compliments of 

GUY H. McCANLES 



Builder 



nil mm 



Compliments of 

READY MIXED CONCRETE 
COMPANY 

Twenty-fifth and Summit 
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HITTCDT TDdW Pittsburgh plate 

X^X X X 0X3 w GLASS CO. 5Sth and Brookside Hiland 012G 

fyspf* Products E ' D Fifth' if and ;iir er Mth and Main Hiland 3910 

Glass-Paint-Varnish-Brushes Vlct01 8350 11 3 

„„„„„„„„„„„ mm "" " 



BAIRD & KLEE 

Prescription Druggists 



55th and Brookside 
5Cth and Main 



Hiland 012G 
Hiland 3910 




K. C. POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 

Italian Pottery Lamps with shades 
( o match the base in design and color. 
These shades may be had in genuine 
sheep skin Japanese fiber crackle 
parchment and glazed parchment. 

PRICED $6.75 UP TO $40.00 



Every 
STUDENT 
Needs -i-* 

MORE MONEY 

An hour conies into the life of each 
when a sum of ready money means a 
long step toward independence, or it 
means health, or even life itself. 

The resourceful student always backs 
up his energy by a steadily growing 

Savings Bank Account 

Thirty-eight yearn of Continuous 
Service 



Compliments of 

W. F. MAYBERRY 



Mortician 



MISSOURI 

SAVINGS 

BANK 

kTRUSTco 



920 Walnut 

THE STUDENTS’ BANK’ 



AN INVITATION TO THE STUDENTS AND 
ALUMNAE OF ST. TERESA 

To make the Sacred Heart better known and loved, we 

publish each month, “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart,” 
which is classed as most beautiful and popular of Catho- 
lic magazines; 312,000 subscribers receive pleasure each 
month from its exquisite art plates, its interesting stories 
and instructive reading matter. That you may appreciate 
its beauty and worth, we invite you to fill out and mail 
the form below and we will send you a sample copy, or 
arrange at once to enjoy the magazine each month for a 
year by enclosing a one dollar money order with your 
ft name and address and mail to us. Do not send cash in un- 
K registered letters — it is not safe to do so. By securing 5 

other subscriptions, it will entitle you to receive your own 
copy free for the'year, or you may select, for securing fivi 
subscriptions an attractive premium. These are listed in the advertising sec- 
tion of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart each month. 

MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART 
515 East Fordham Road New York City, New York 



No. Street 

City State 



Compliments of 

Country Club Cleaners 
& Dyers 

Plant— 5027-29-31 Main St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 



Compliments of 

BURNETT’S MEAT 
MARKET 

Telephone, Main 4176 
541 Main St. Kansas City, Mo. 



Telephone, Victor 1253 
Work Called for and Delivered 

GREEN JEWELRY 
COMPANY 

Ma nil facta ring Jc welers 



Watch and Jewelry Repairing 
Engraving 

We Make St. Teresa Pins 
1016 Walnut 



Compliments of 

A FRIEND 



PHONE, GRAND 1234 

For 

Storage — Moving — Shipping 

GROVES 

STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 











RECOGNITION: 

Junior College — Member of the American Association of Junior Colleges and ac- 
credited by the University of Missouri. 

High School — Member of the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
accredited by the University of Missouri and the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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